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The Present Wage Situation 


For several years before the present depression some 
of the leading industrialists, bankers, and economists of 
the United States advocated high wages as good business 
because the mass of people needed more purchasing 
power if the existing volume of commodities produced 
was to find a market. Belief in this theory had been ac- 
cepted widely enough so that when President Hoover 
called a conterence at the beginning of the depression 
he received assurance from leading industrialists that 
every effort would be made to maintain existing wages. 
From labor leaders he received assurance that during the 
depression every effort would be made to maintain in- 
dustrial peace. 

This truce seems to have been maintained fairly well 
until the spring of 1930, when it became evédent that 
wage cutting was gathering headway. In view of the 
incentive that any one employer has to cut wages in order 
to gain competitive advantage while other employers are 
maintaining existing wages, hardly any other result 
could have been expected. Overexpansion of many in- 
dustries and falling prices led many relatively inefficient 
concerns to resort to wage cuts in order to survive. As 
wage cutting gained impetus business concerns which 
formerly opposed it joined the procession and presented 
arguments to justify their action. 

Data from 24 manufacturing industries (Mages in the 
United States, 1914-1930, National Industrial Conference 
Board) indicate that average hourly wages decreased 
from 59.2 cents to 58.2 cents between the last quarter of 
1929 and the last quarter of 1930 (the latest data avail- 
able from this source), while weekly earnings decreased 
from $28.06 to $24.17. The average weekly earnings of 
all employes in both office and shop in New York State 
factories decreased from $29.99 in 1929 to $28.81 in 
1930 and to $26.57 for the first eleven months of 1931. 
(Industrial Bulletin, New York State Department of 
Labor, December, 1931.) Reports from 48,434 establish- 
ments to the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
(Monthly Labor Review, December, 1930, and 1931) in- 
dicate that average weekly earnings of wage workers were 
as listed in the table in column 2. 

Unfortunately these data do not disclose the extent to 
which hourly wage rates have been reduced. They indi- 
cate merely the combined effect on weekly earnings of 
such reductions and loss of earnings from part time work. 
The index of factory employment (U. S. Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics) declined from 99.3 in September, 1929, 


(1926 = 100) to 67.3 in October, 1931. Factory wages 
declined from 102.6 (1926 = 100) to 53.7 during the 
same period. The greater decline in wages than in em- 
ployment indicates that reductions in wage rates have 
been considerable. Corroboration of this fact is found 
in the reports to the United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics from 3,795 establishments between September, 
1929, and October, 1931 (Monthly Labor Review, 
November, 1929, to December, 1931) which reduced the 
wage rates of 596,022 employes about 10 per cent. Dur- 
ing the same period 393 establishments increased the 
wage rates of 58,207 employes about 10 per cent. How- 
ever, most of these increases took place between Septem- 
ber, 1929, and May, 1930, while the emphasis on main- 
taining or increasing wages was strong. With the pro- 
longation and spread of the depression the tendency to 
decrease wages gained increasing headway. 


AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 


October October October 
1929 1930 1931 
Manufacturing (54 industries)....... $27.23 $2451 $21.07 
Coal mining: 
26.31 21.93 17.90 
Metalliferous mining ................ 30.15 26.88 21.23 
Quarrying and nonmetallic mining.... 26.56 24.53 20.02 
Crude petroleum producing........... 1 35.83 33.23 
Public utilities : 
Telephone and telegraph........... 27.97 29.01 29.46 
Power, light and water............ 31.29 31.44 31.33 
31.23 30.78 30.64 
Trade: 
cua 31.41 31.04 29.99 
NM 24.35 24.04 22.92 
Hotels (cash payment only) 
(Not including tips, board, etc.).... 17.08 16.80 15.45 
Canning and preserving............-- 17.15 15.67 13.05 


1 Data not available. 


The full effect of the depression on the wage structure 
of the United States will not be disclosed until business 
is well on the way to recovery and sufficient time has 
elapsed to permit the collection of comprehensive data. 
The inadequacy of data on wages, employment and un- 
employment even in normal times is now recognized as 
a condition calling for correction. 


The “Literary Digest” Poll 
In a letter to the New York Times, published March 


30, Dr. Daniel A. Poling explained and elaborated an 
earlier statement he had made concerning the Literary 
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Digest’s prohibition poll. He emphasized, first, his be- 
lief in the honesty of the poll but made the following 
points against the assumption of its accuracy as an indi- 
cation of nation-wide sentiment: 


1. The poll inevitably showed maximum wet strength 
and minimum dry strength. “In a number of meetings,” 
Dr. Poling wrote, “where I have personally polled the 
local audience, I have found that of those who have re- 
ceived the ballot only one in six at the most, and in some 
instances only one in eight, supporting our campaign have 
returned it. Editor Woods states that 26,556 ballots went 
to Portland, Maine, and that 6,842 were returned—74 
per cent were not returned. The analysis made by Mr. 
Woods is on the 26 per cent return. My experience in 
the field convinces me that the great majority of the 
19,714 ballots not returned went into the hands of the 
drys. 

“I have already stated that I regret the drys are not 
voting as I think they should. Many of my associates 
disagree with me on this point. But that the drys are 
not voting anything like their full strength is clearly 
indicated.” 

2. The poll was “a poll of the city rather than of the 
country.” While farmers are receiving the ballots “per- 
sonal and direct experience in fourteen states since the 
Literary Digest’s poll was initiated” leads Dr. Poling to 
the above conclusion. 


3. The poll is “a poll of men rather than of women.” 
“The Maine figures quoted by Mr. Woods himself— 
14,598 men and 11,958 women—indicate that I am at 
least measurably correct in this opinion. I believe that 
in the country as a .whole the percentage will be even 
higher than it is for Maine. The figures of a poll taken 
by me in an audience of more than 3,000 in Dallas, on 
March 23, are as follows: Number of men receiving bal- 
lots, 387; women, 186. 

“A similar poll taken on the following night in Wichita 
Falls, Texas, in an audience numbering more than 2,500 
was as follows: Number of men receiving ballots. 274, 
women, 109; number of men and women stating they re- 
ceived two or more ballots, 76. 

“Some of the most representative citizens of Dallas and 
Wichita Falls assisted in the count.” 

4. “The actual dry vote in November, 1922, on ‘bone- 
dry’ enforcement legislation in Ohio, California and 
Massachusetts was 30 per cent greater than the Literary 
Digest’s poll indicated in September, 1922. According 
to the straw vote of that year enforcement was favored 
by only 35 per cent of the people of California, but in the 
actual election prohibition received 33,000 more votes 
than a majority. The Digest poll indicated that Ohio 
was only 44.2 per cent in favor of enforcement, but Ohio 
voted dry by a majority of over 189,000. In Massachu- 
setts, although enforcement did not carry, it polled over 
47,000 more votes than the forecast. 

“Perhaps this suggests that the amazing accuracy of 
the Literary Digest’s poll as to presidential candidates in 
the last national election does not hold in the same de- 
gree when the Eighteenth Amendment is involved. Po- 
litical leaders, and indeed citizens generally, have again 
and again discovered that prohibition is another matter. 
But I would be less than frank were I not to add that I 
would be delighted to find the Literary Digest’s poll on 
my side.” 

Dr. Poling quotes the statement of the editor of the 
Literary Digest: “Our only suggestion to our dry critics 
is that they would do much better to accept the poll at 


its true value and shape their strategy accordingly, rather 
than to try to obscure its significance by claims which do 
not stand examination.” With this, he says, he agrees 
entirely. 


From the point of view of scientific research the poll 
is, of course, open to the criticism that it offers but two 
alternatives in dealing with a highly involved question. 
The voter had to choose between these propositions : 

“Do you favor the continuance of the Eighteenth (Pro- 
hibition) Amendment? 


“Do you favor a repeal of the Eighteenth ( Prohibition) 
Amendment ?” 


How many drys found it impossible to record their 
judgment in favor either of the status quo or of the 
drastic alternative cannot be estimated. 


The Pyramiding of Relief 

The Department of Statistics of the Russell Sage 
Eoundation has been compiling monthly reports of ex- 
penditures for family relief from nearly all of the relief 
organizations of 81 cities in the United States since the 
beginning of 1929. The Bulletin giving statistics for 
December, 1931, the latest available, states that expendi- 
tures for family relief were much greater in that month 
than in any previous month of the current depression. 
More than $20,500,000 in outright and wage relief was 
distributed during the month by the 523 agencies report- 
ing from the 81 cities. The December, 1931, expendi- 
ture represented an increase of 75 per cent over the same 
month in 1930. It is significant that public agencies in 
December administered 62 per cent of the total relief 
reported, as contrasted with 75 per cent in October, 1931, 
and 70 per cent in November, 1931. Very large increases 
in private emergency relief in two cities, Chicago and 
New York, are mainly responsible for these figures. 
Work relief projects were reported in operation in 34 
of the 81 cities in December. : 

The total relief given in 1931 was nearly four times 
that of the year 1929. It is the testimony of many social 
workers that relief needs have been “pyramiding” during 
the entire course of the depression. There is at present 
competent testimony that the pyramiding process is still 
going on. The reporting service developed by the foun- 
dation has been taken over by the federal Children’s 
Bureau, Washington. 


Crime In City and Country 


Dr. Walter M. Thayer, Jr., Commissioner of the De- 
partment of Correction of the State of New York, has 
published a statement giving a summary of, and com- 
ments regarding, crime statistics for the State of New 
York during the year 1930. (Legislative Document 85A, 
1931, Department of Correction, Albany). One of the 
conclusions is as follows: “A surprising number of fel- 
onies of the more serious sort existed in rural communi- 
ties and in the smaller towns and villages. By and large, 
there was as much general crime in these communities as 
in the densely populated areas.” 

It is stated that the year 1930 was “one of the peak 
years for the incidence of both felonies and misdemean- 
ors.” Violations of the traffic and prohibition laws ac- 
counted for a large proportion of the criminal offenses. 
Other conclusions follow: 

“The offenses against property and against persons 
were altogether too high proportionately for average 
norms for crime established through previous decades. 
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‘The average serious offender was startlingly youthful 
and the nature of his offense definitely vicious. 

“Of the various official agencies dealing with offenders, 
the trial court shows the greatest laxity.” 

A marked variety of sentences was imposed “in differ- 
ent courts throughout the state for the same type of crime. 
A few of these were readjusted through the mechanism 
of commutation.” 


Rural Community Trends 


The Missouri College of Agriculture, Columbia, has 
published under the above title a bulletin written by Pro- 
tessor Henry J. Burt which records an interesting ven- 
ture in rural community improvement. In terms of 
method it represents a combination of the technique of 
the community score card and the social survey. The 
active collaboration by the lay leaders in 3 communities 
is a part of the process. 

Social data in regard to the 3 communities are given in 
the publication. ‘lwo other communities are now par- 
ticipating. Published reports on all of them are to be 
made periodically for the purpose of making available 
reliable information in regard to social trends. 

Indices have been established with reference to the 
status of schools, health, public services, trade, civic and 
religious interests. A study of the processes of self- 
examination within the community, ot the development 
of leadership, of techniques for effecting changes, all 
promise to be of interest. Those wishing to be informed 
in regard to the project should secure the pamphlet and 
also request forthcoming reports. 


A Farm Cooperative Reports 


The eleventh annual meeting of Land O’Lakes Cream- 
eries, a marketing federation for 432 local cooperative 
creameries in Minnesota, Wisconsin, North Dakota and 
South Dakota, was attended recently by 4,500 members. 
ln spite of a falling price level, the organization was able 
to return a patronage dividend to its members. Of espe- 
cial interest is the report that whereas in the year 1921 
only 25 per cent of the butter manufactured by member 
creameries was graded at “92 score,” in the year 1931 
about 58 per cent of the butter was graded “93” or bet- 
ter. It is stated that the quality of production has been 
steadily improved. 

The organization owes $2,750,000 to the Federal Farm 
Board, borrowed to carry on its marketing program. 
This loan is being repaid at the rate of $50,000 per month. 
The organization also owes $750,000 to the Farm Board, 
secured by a mortgage on its plant at Minneapolis. Fifty 
thousand dollars was paid on this mortgage during the 
past year. The number of local creameries that are mem- 
bers of the federation remains the same as a year ago. 
The usual number of withdrawals took place but new 
locals were added. (The Farmer, St. Paul, March 19, 
1932.) 


Less Money for Road Building 


The Bureau of Public Roads of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture has made its annual estimate of 
funds available for road building, and states that ex- 
penditures for 1932 will probably be 19 per cent less than 
actual expenditures during the year 1930. Complete fig- 
ures for the year 1931 are not yet available. The total 
to be expended by federal, state and local governments 
will be about $1,616,000,000. 
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State highway funds are estimated to be 10 per cent 
less than expenditures during 1930 and local funds at 33 
per cent less. Owing to the fact that the federal road 
tunds appropriated are available to the states on the basis 
of “matching,” this means that road building operations 
will be considerably decreased during the year 1932. 
State highway funds have been more stable than local 
funds because they are derived in large part from taxes 
on sales of gasoline and on automobiles. Local govern- 
ments participate in these revenues but not so extensively 
as the states. (United States Daily, Washington, March 
21, 1932.) 

Ch ti ity and E 

Following is the full text of the report of the Ohio 
Pastors’ Convention, held in January, entitled “The 
Christian Message and the Economic Depression” : 

“The colossal disaster which has overtaken our world 
in its economic life constitutes at once an imperative 
demand that the church shall scrutinize the principles 
upon which the present economic system is based. The 
assumption is implicit in our Christian world-view that 
an economic system which conserves the highest inter- 
ests of human life will be found to be in harmony with 
Christian teachings. If, however, those interests are not 
safeguarded, if suffering and misery increase and chil- 
dren cry for bread as they do in ever increasing numbers 
today, we are led to suspect that not only is our economic 
life based upon unsound principles, but also that those 
principles do not square with the ethics of Jesus. 

“Since the aim of Christianity is to leaven all human 
relationships with the spirit and teachings of Jesus, the 
sphere of our economic life cannot be excluded. The 
technical problems of economics we leave to experts in 
that field, but the principles upon which the present eco- 
nomic system is based are inseparably related to human 
life and therefore have ethical meaning. It is in this 
field that Christianity has vital significance. Wherever 
human beings are caused to suffer by the practices or at- 
titudes of another, it is imperative that the church should 
speak. 

Phe present world-wide depression compels us to ex- 
amine the basic principles upon which the present eco- 
nomic system known as capitalism depends. Our inter- 
est is not in this vast structure of machines which pro- 
duces the world’s wealth, but in the philosophy which has 
conceived its aims and motives and the methods by which 
it operates. 

“The system of capitalism as we know it began with 
the industrial revolution 150 years ago. Its essential 
feature is the private ownership and control of the means 
of production. The assumption upon which it was based 
was that if men were given unlimited freedom to acquire 
wealth all others would benefit by their prosperity. The 
early economists who crystalized the philosophy of mod- 
ern ¢apitalism both believed and taught that happiness 
and prosperity could come to the masses of men only by 
allowing the exercise of individual freedom in the pursuit 
of business. This principle was invested with the sanc- 
tity of a ‘natural law’ by these early economists and has 
always carried with it great weight and authority. The 
implications of this principle have had far-reaching in- 
fluence upon society. 

“(a) fr led at once to an unbridled individualism in 
business practices. The slogan of the early industrialists 
was ‘every man for himself.’ If society in these latter 
days has restricted somewhat the free play of ‘self-inter- 
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est’ in the interest of the common good we need to re- 
member that these increasing restraints have limited only 
the range of individualism but have not changed its spirit. 
Modern business, whether in single units or in mergers 
or combinations, still centers its aims upon itself. 

“(b) It led also to the exaltation of profit as the chief 
aim of business. The acquiring of wealth has been and 
still is the central aim of all capitalistic enterprise. The 
early industrialists explained the apparent selfishness of 
such an aim by the theory that the free play of the ac- 
quisitive instinct would make others rich also. While 
there. has been a phenomenal increase of wealth in capi- 
talistic countries with the consequent lifting of the stand- 
ard of living for all, that share of wealth granted to the 
world’s toilers has not been commensurate with service 
rendered nor has it increased proportionately with the 
share of those who own. It has led to an excessive con- 
centration of the means of production in the hands of 
the few and to underconsumption of goods by the masses 
of people. James W. Gerard declares that 60 people 
through their wealth control the economic life of our 
country. 

“It is further declared that this incentive of profit is 
necessary to spur the business man on to his largest ef- 
forts. The teacher, the doctor, the nurse, the minister 
are supposed to find the chief incentive for life in serv- 
ing the common good but the conviction is widespread 
in our capitalist society that the wheels of industry will 
not turn unless men are incited to avarice. 

“The champions of capitalism are wholly consistent 
when they insist upon a policy of laissez faire or non- 
interference of the government in business. The fact 
that electric power in Ontario, where it is government 
controlled, costs but half of what that same power costs 
on the American side of Niagara, is not convincing to 
capitalists. If private enterprise becomes unprofitable, 
however, the exponents of laissez faire do not hesitate to 
ask the government to take it over. It was no less a 
doughty champion of the present system than Henry 
Cabot Lodge who persuaded Congress to take over the 
unprofitable Cape Cod Canal at a handsome profit to its 
builders. The tariff history of our country is interesting 
at this point. 

“(c) The method of capitalism is competition. Com- 
petition is inevitable in any system which insists upon 
unlimited freedom to initiate business and produce goods. 
If the ruthlessness and brutality which characterized 
early competition have been modified to a degree in this 
later day, still the strong and the privileged invariably 
win in the economic struggle with the weak and the 
under-privileged, who receive as the fruit of their toil 
the meagerest reward, while to the victor—the spoils. 
Widespread unemployment inevitably grows out of this 
system. 

“Such in brief are the principles upon which the sys- 
tem of capitalism is based. We are not unmindful of 
the vast stores of goods which capitalism has made avail- 
able for the world nor of the opportunities for work 
which have been opened up in a myriad of forms. So far 
as the standard of living has been raised and the luxuries 
of life more widely scattered, we are grateful. But what 
avails this vast supply of goods when men cannot buy 
them? A just regard for human beings has never been 
central in the capitalist system. Labor has ever tended 
to become an instrument to further the acquisitive aims 
of those who own and control. We are driven by the 


very logic of the facts to look upon this tragic tide of 
human misery as directly the result of the operation of 
those principles which we cannot square with the teach- 
ings of Jesus. 

“(1) We do not believe in the principle of sociall 
irresponsible individualism as it operates in economic af- 
fairs. No man has a right to live wholly unto himself. 
They that are strong ought to bear the burdens of the 
weak. The family, the state, or the church would disin- 
tegrate on any other basis and society cannot survive 
without a social aim. 

“(2) The profit motive as a domination of life can- 
not be reconciled with the Christian ethic. Human life 
is paramount and its safety is only guaranteed when the 
aims of life are spiritual and not material. The hand- 
writing is on the wall against any system which puts a 
material goal above the interests of human life. 

“(3) A Christian community must necessarily be built 
upon the cooperative method of life. If this means that 
the strong and the privileged will get less, it also means 
that the weak and under-privileged will get more. It 
means that the competitive struggle for bread will give 
way to a cooperative effort to insure security and the 
necessities of life. The achievements of cooperation 
already attained in many agricultural fields may well be 
extended to other areas of the social order. 

“The misery and suffering of our day are due to the 
inevitable working out of those principles which cannot 
be squared with the teaching of Jesus. 

“It is not the primary duty of the church to chart out 
the details of a new economic order. It is, however, our 
duty to insist upon those principles upon which that new 
order will be based. We believe that the church should 
demand that the present economic system be modified in 
whatever ways are necessary to accomplish the carrying 
out of the following principles: 

“(1) The objective for which all economic activities 
should be carried on is the enrichment of the life of the 
whole people. Human well-being, not profits, is the end 
to be kept in view. 

“(2) In order to attain this end we should bring 
about : 

“(a) A more thorough social control of economic ac- 
tivities to replace the anarchistic individualism which 
characterizes the present economic order; such as co- 
operative industry, government regulation or government 
ownership. 

“(b) A more equitable distribution of wealth than 
now prevails. The immediate steps in this direction are 
a minimum wage level adequate for healthful living and 
increased taxation of the higher levels of income to sup- 
port such common services as education, health, recrea- 
tion, unemployment insurance and old age pensions. 

“(c) Economic planning. This should include a co- 
ordination of economic resources, an elimination of the 
enormous waste of the present economic competitive sys- 
tem and an adjustment of production for fundamental 
needs. In any scheme for such planning the government 
is an important factor. 

“(d) A harmonization of the economic activities of 
separate nations with the requirements of wholesome in- 
ternational relations. This would recognize that world 
peace and goodwill cannot be secured or maintained un- 
less present economic imperialism be definitely curtailed 
and separate nations cease to attempt to build their own 
prosperity at the expense of other peoples.” 
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